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to ask the use of believing it could not possibly occur
to them. The utility of religion did not need to be
asserted until the arguments for its truth had in-a
great measure ceased to convince. People must either
have ceased to believe, or have ceased to rely on the
belief of others, before they could take that inferior
ground of defence without a consciousness of lowering
what they were endeavouring to raise. An argument
for the utility of religion is an appeal to unbelievers,
to induce them to practise a well meant hypocrisy, or
to semi-believers to make them avert their eyes from
what might possibly shake their unstable belief, or
finally to persons in general to abstain from express-
ing any doubts they may feel, since a fabric of im-
mense importance to mankind is so insecure at its
foundations, that men must hold their breath in its
neighbourhood for fear of blowing it down.

In the present period of history, however, we seem
to have arrived at a time when, among the arguments
for and against religion, those which relate to its use-
fulness assume an important place. We are in an
age of weak beliefs, and in which such belief as men
have is much more determined by their wish to be-
lieve than by any mental appreciation of evidence.
The wish to believe does not arise only from selfish
but often from the most disinterested feelings; and
though it cannot produce the unwavering and perfect
reliance which once existed, it fences round ail that